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ABSTRACT 


At the end of 1972, Panarctic Oils Limited inaugurated a 
scheme designed to employ native people from two tiny communities 
of the Canadian north for its exploration activities. A year and 
a half later, the author went to these villages to question the 
local people on the main economic and social effects of this 
initiative. He concluded that at the time of his visit, the impact 
was clearly positive. He attributed this principally to the 
circumstance of the communities playing a key role in the selection 
and placing of native workers, and to the fact that these workers 
can continue to be involved in the economic activities which 
culturally define their ethnic group. 


PRECIS 


La Société Panarctic Oils Limitée inaugurait 4 la fin de 
l'année 1972 une politique d'engagement d'ouvriers autochtones 
de deux petits villages Inuit du Grand Nord Canadien pour ses 
travaux d'exploration. Dix-huit mois plus tard l'auteur est 
allé sur place interroger les gens sur les principales retombées 
économiques et sociales de cette initiative. I1 en a conclu que, 
a ce moment, l'impact avait nettement un caractére positif, qu'il 
attribue principalement au rdle de premier plan que la communauté 
joue dans les mécanismes de sélection et de remplacement des ouvriers 
autochtones, ainsi qu'a la possibilité pour ces ouvriers de continuer 
a se livrer aux activités Economiques traditionnelles qui définissent 
culturellement leur groupe ethnique. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Goal of Study 


The purpose of this short survey was to assess the sociological 
effects of the infusion, into the economy of Arctic Bay and Pond Inlet, 
of new wages paid by Panarctic to its Inuit employees in the amount of 
$400,000 over a period of 18 months (January 1972-73). 


~ Methodology Used 


To comply with the request of Panarctic: "We are interested in a 
very low key approach", I did not organize any public meeting where 
participants could have voiced their opinions about the impact; rather 
I proceeded through interviews with one, two, and three individuals at 
a time, during my short stay in the two communities in July 1973 
(3 days in Pond Inlet and 2 days in Arctic Bay). 


Number of Persons Interviewed 


Village Pan. Employees Pan. Ex-employees Others 
(Inuit) (Inuit) Inuit Whites 

Pond Inlet 4 1 8 =) 

Arctic Bay - 2 ’ 6 


Total 5 3 J in) ik 


In addition, I had discussions with one NWT Government District - 
Administrator (Frobisher) and the former administrator of Pond Inlet, 
who was an eye-witness when the Panarctic scheme started. 


Both in Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay I was preceded by a letter from 
the national president of Inuit Taparissat of Canada, Mr. Tagak Curley, 
explaining the objectives of my visit. Because of that, I received in 
both places a very positive welcome. 


Limitations of the Study 


The Study's limitations stem partly from the circumstances in which 
it was conducted: 5 days only--even though the continuous sunlight 
transformed each of them into a 16 hour working period--and an absence 
of certain demographic and economic data that would have made it possible 
to analyse some correlations between welfare and wages, alcohol consumption 
and wages, in-kind and cash revenues, Panarctic and non-Panarctic local 
revenues, etc. 


But there is more than that... 


The study was confined to singular aspects of the possible social impact 
of Panarctic money. In fact, the real social impact, inseparable from the 
economic one, is of a more general nature. Suddenly reinforcing the effects 
of a newly acquired economic pattern, the Panarctic phenomenon dramatically 
crystallizes the evolutive process of two communities, traditionally based 
on hunting and fishing, on family and clan, on sharing, and fatality. 


In that respect, it can be said that the real social impact is not the 
addition of single impacts. Among my interviewees, two from Pond Inlet and 
two from Arctic Bay mentioned that they did not want to go back to fishing 
and hunting as their sole or even main economic occupations. Two of them 
worked on salary for the government, two for Panarctic. 


They did not reject the land, far from it. They left me with the 
distinct impression that, through their new remunerative and stable occupa- 
tions, they wanted to achieve their self realisation in the very land 
where their people are, but within a life framework that gives them access 
to new facilities and comfort, and permits them to see what is going on 
elsewhere. 


The Panarctic phenomenon inserts itself into this fundamental process 
of acculturation, and therefore contributes most significantly, since its 
salaries and wages have probably tripled overnight the amount of available 
cash within the two communities. In final analysis, it contributes to the 
whole process of change and acculturation, making it irreversible in the 
two villages and offering an original model for the inclusion of 
autochthonous people into northern developments. 


The broad social impact, the one that in the long term will crystallize 
from the new perception of the north and its value will quite surely depend 
more on the sort of economic treatment that the invasion of the north by 
developers will precipitate: the settlement of the Inuit Land Claims. 


Anyhow, the following notes only reflect the situation, at a specific 
time (July 1973), in Arctic Bay and Pond Inlet. While they can provide 
some guidelines for future enterprises in the Canadian Arctic, they cannot 
be considered as conclusive. Only an on-going evaluation of the phenomenon 
over the years would permit one to come to definite conclusions. 


2. THE PANARCTIC PHENOMENON 


Background 


At the end of 1971, Panarctic Oil Limited decided to hire Eskimos 
from Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay on its exploration sites in the Canadian 
Arctic. The sites, where southern employees were already working, are 
quite remote from the two Eskimo villages: up to 600 miles. The main 
features of the policy that the company decided to apply for the recruit- 
ment and the hiring of the Eskimos were the following: 


1. The Eskimos hired would be flown to the sites and work 
for 20 consecutive days, 12 hours per day, and then be 
flown back to their communities for a period of 10 days; 


2. Both in Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay, the Eskimo Panarctic 
employees would be recruited and selected by a local 
person chosen by the local council (in fact, an Eskimo 
Council); 


3. The selected recruitment officer would be responsible 
for insuring that the Eskimo employees return to their 
work after their stay in the village, or are replaced 
by others. 


Financial and Social Significance 


The injection of this new cash money is bound to have a serious 
impact on the two communities. Because I had no data on cash entries 
into the communities, I could not determine the relative weight of the 
Panarctic money on the local economies. But at the time of my visit 
(July 1973), the regular wage earners were distributed as follows:- 


Table 1 


Number of regular wage earners in 
Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay - July 1973 


EMPLOYER 
Village Re Gro Mia bare NWI Gov. The Bay COOP Council Panarctic 
Arctic Bay 3 2 Z i a2 
Pond Inlet iL 6 4 2 24 
Total i 9 4 S 36 


I was told that when Panarctic started the figures were lower in 
both villages than at present for the non-Panarctic regular wage earners. 


Table 1 shows that in Arctic Bay (260 Eskimos, 12 non-Eskimos) 
60% of the Eskimo regular wage earners work for Panarctic; in Pond Inlet 
(420 Eskimos, 38 non-Eskimos) the percentage is slightly higher. Since 
the average wages earned by Panarctic workers are at least 40% higher 
than the others, the Panarctic phenomenon has more than doubled the cash 
income gained by the regular wage workers in each community. 


While the number of Panarctic Eskimo employees, at any given time, 
is 36 for the two communities, more than that have been hired and have 
worked on the sites in the last 18 months. Some of them have quit to 
get jobs in their village, others to take courses and some were temporarily 
replaced- 


Table 2 
Panarctic Eskimo employees 


according to marital status 
and number of dependants 


Total Single Married Number of dependants 
Arctic Bay 29 i Ze 69 
Pond Inlet 41 7 24 90 


Table 2 indicates the importance of the Panarctic phenomenon in terms 
of new models, new standards, new ideas and values which became accessible 
directly and indirectly, over a short period of time to 31% of the Pond 
Inlet Eskimo population and 38% of the Arctic Bay Eskimo population. 


3. FISHING AND HUNTING ACTIVITIES 


The habits of Arctic Bay and Pond Inlet people have been traditionally 
conditioned by hunting activities. The introduction of government schools 
within the last decade has had a direct impact on scheduling of time and 
has brought about a series of new tastes, desires and living habits. 
Another important element can be identified in the wages and salaries that 
government activities (administration, public works) have introduced, with 
the consequence that gradually some people have adopted a more sedentary 
pattern, i.e., their behaviour is conditioned by the 9:00 o'clock to 
5:00 0o' clock requirement of their job or function. 


But it is quite clear that by and large the habits of the people in 
the two communities are still intimately linked to hunting and fishing. 
For example, while skidoos have replaced dogs and are used as sport gadgets, 
their main justification remains hunting and fishing. 


Anyhow, more than one observer of the northern scene, in Ottawa, in 
Frobisher and even in Resolute, Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay have entertained 
the feeling that a sudden influx of money in the form of salaries and 
wages would cause an abrupt change in the people's perception of the 
traditional activities, to cause them to gradually quit hunting and fishing 
as an economic activity, and adopt new attitudes towards life and happiness. 


This fear so far does not seem justified. The interviews I conducted 
among the Panarctic employees and ex-employees, as well as with Inuit, 
residents, and transients, indicate that while the Panarctic phenomenon 
has had a most important impact on the economic life in Pond Inlet and 
Arctic Bay, the life patterms do not seem to have abruptly changed. When 
they return to their village for a period of ten days from their twenty-day 
work stay at one or another Panarctic exploration site, they go hunting 
nearby their village. 


This observation takes into account not only the very clear statements 
made to me by the employees themselves, but the sort of purchases they 
make with the money they bring back each month from the work site (a 
minimum of $600, after tax deductions): canoes, outboard motors, gasoline, 
skidoos and maintenance tools, and other equipment oriented to hunting 
and fishing. In spite of their increased inventories, the Hudson Bay 
Company stores in the two communities sold out everything they had of that 
type and had to refuse sales because of lack of merchandise, since Panarctic 
started to hire its employees. 


In Arctic Bay, the data supplied by the H.B. Store indicate a sharp 
increase of the sales of equipment directly related to hunting and fishing, 
since the Panarctic phenomenon has started.(1) 


No figures were available for the H.B. Store in Pond Inlet, but 
interviews with local clerks and company officers indicate the same order 
of magnitude prevails in the local sales increases over the last few years. 


I did ask the question of all of my Inuit interviewees, whether they 
thought people would continue their hunting and fishing activities, even 
if they had all the money necessary to buy Kabloona canned food at the 
store, or country food from local hunters and fishers. Their answers were 
quite clear: even in these circumstances, they would continue to hunt and 
fish because this is the activity they prefer and are accustomed to. There 
is nothing else interesting to do in the village, said one of the Panarctic 
employees. This prompted another to wonder whether it would persist when 
television comes and Panarctic employees can buy sets for their home. Will 
they not then watch programs instead of going hunting and fishing, during 
their monthly 10-day stay in the village? 


But TV has not come yet and the traditional activities are still 
highly valued by the Panarctic employees. The system adopted gives them 
the opportunity to remain active in hunting and fishing and they do profit 
by it. Their money is partly used to get better equipped for such activities 


Three older Inuits in Pond Inlet, who have passed the working age, 
mentioned that in March, April, and May the 10-day sojourn in the village 
was insufficient. At that period hunters need more consecutive free days 
in order to stay at outside camps (they mentioned 20 days would be 
necessary), and do frutiful hunting. 


(1) It was not possible really to determine the exact percentage of 
increase since the accessible HB data do not provide information 
by specific items. One would have to get them from the local 
store inventories, which would require permission and a lot of 
work. 


4. DIET HABITS 


While hunting activities do not seem to have substantially declined, 
some aspects may have changed significantly. Traditionally, the Eskimos 
used every part of the seal and other animals they captured. What they 
did not use for themselves they gave to their dogs. Now that they have 
substituted skidoos for dogs, whole carcasses are sometimes left on shores, 
with only the marketable skins and most edible parts removed, which gives 
an impression of waste. 


It seems also that, while all people still like fish-meat, an increasing 
number of growing children and teenagers would rather eat canned meat 
than the seal meat and the muktuk preferred by their elders. 


This change in Arctic Bay and Pond Inlet diet habits did not start 
with the Panarctic phenomenon. As in many other settlements of the 
Canadian North, the children boarded and fed at government hostels are 
developing new tastes for canned food, and the local stores regularly 
offer this sort of food for money or in exchange for furs and handicrafts. 
And of course the considerable increase in the monetary mass due to Panarctic 
Salaries accelerates the process of change. 


But it is strikingly obvious that in both villages most of those 
interviewed (Inuits) would not think for a moment that canned meat would 
become an acceptable substitute for country meat. In addition to mentioning 
the fact that their body was used to country food and Kabloona canned food 
would never replace it adequately, they noted that the price of food at the 
stores is high and growing all the time, so people will continue using the 
less expensive country food. 


5. EDUCATION 


Another aspect of the social impact can be traced to an awareness 
of the importance of education developed by some Panarctic employees. 
More than half of those interviewed have mentioned that they would 
like to have the opportunity to improve their skills, principally English 
language and mechanical know-how. 


They all advocated that such improvement would permit them to 
immediately get better paid, but some also mentioned that this would permit 
them to get eventually some permanent work in their village, instead of 
having to separate from their families for two-thirds of the time (20 days 
Out o£ 30). 


It seems that to most of them Panarctic work represents a good 
opportunity to earn money but not necessarily one that will last forever. 
They want to profit by it to get better trained and to prepare for alternative 
work elsewhere, if Panarctic work terminates, or in their village. 


This impact is quite positive, at least for the time being; one could 
say that it was to be expected, if salary and wages can be at all attractive 
to the Inuit in the remote areas of the Canadian North. But it could 
become negative if nothing significant is done to respond to this new 
awareness to education. Traditionally the northern autochthon has been 
interested in learning things that could be practically useful to him. 
Here he considers that improving his knowledge of English, mechanics, and 
other skills, could have a very practical value; a failure to respond to 
this perceived need could very well lead to frustrations and turn the 
present positive impact into negative attitudes towards his work and the 
new economy. 


Because the survey was made in July, when the school is not in 
operation and teachers are away, I could not get any reaction on the 
possible indirect educational impact on the students. However, the 
Panarctic phenomenon is so new that this sort of impact could still be 
quite minimal and unnoted. But one would expect that school students 
could be in turn generally influenced by their parents' and relatives' 
"discovery'of the practical value of education. 


6. LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 


One of the most striking aspects of the southern white invasion 
of the north is the oneway street ordinarily imposed on the autochthonous 
people to reach the most noble objective of "equality of opportunity". 
Those who get significant jobs are those who speak "white", share some of 
the southern standards and generally have become acculturated. 


This point is critical in the evolution process of a cultural minority 
in that it is bound to be perceived by its members as a strong invitation-- 
to say the least--to reject their identity, of which language and culture 
are essential elements. 


Every human being, every human group is bound to evolve and in the 
process he will acquire new values, and leave behind some of his own while 
strengthening some others. But there is a difference between evolving and 
being morally destroyed and frustrated: In the latter case an individual 
or a community cannot on the whole positively profit by their mixing with 
new forms of civilization. 


So far Panarctic has not forced its Inuit employees to reject their 
culture and language. Some of its employees see, as reported on page 8, 
that improving their knowledge of English could mean advancement and more 
interesting functions within Panarctic, and also new interesting opportunities 
elsewhere. But since their recruiter, who is their most important "boss", 
does not have to reject his culture nor his Eskimo language to perform his 
strategic duties, they do not regard the rejection of their cultural identity 
as a condition of participation in new forms of northern development. 


‘Equally important is the fact that there does not seem to be any 
correlation between Panarctic job opportunities and knowledge of the English 
language, contrary to what previous studies have revealed in the case of 
white enterprises elsewhere in the Canadian Arctic. I interviewed one 
grade 12 Eskimo student in Pond Inlet who, upon his return from school, 
wanted to work for Panarctic during his three-month vacation. He was 
refused by the recruiter on the grounds that the company was not interested 
in temporary workers. He was fluent in English. 


To a certain extent the Panarctic phenomenon enhances the outsider's 
appreciation of the local Eskimo culture. In Pond Inlet the Coop manager 
told me that Eskimo Panarctic employees buy more and more sculptures and 
other handicrafts for their white co-workers at the Panarctic camps. 


Finally, the fact that the Panarctic employees from the south stay 
in their camps and do not come to Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay saves the 
two communities from the sort of impact that so often abruptly disrupts 
native communities in the Canadian North and shakes up their most important 
cultural and human values. 
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7. LIVING STANDARDS 


The time was too short to assess what portions of moneys earned by 
Panarctic employees are used for what purposes. Nevertheless interviews, 
visits to families and cross-checkings at the Bay stores indicate that 
chesterfields, washing machines, radios, record players and other home 
appliances are becoming regular components of the Panarctic employees' 
houses in Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay. 


Important portions of the money earned have served to buy at the Bay 
clothes and canned food coming from the south. Three of the Inuit 
interviewees mentioned that children who were at times underfed can now 
eat enough thanks to the Panarctic money. 


Only three interviewees said they were putting some money in the bank. 
In a way all of them do that when they deposit at the Bay their salary or 
part of it, but normally it constitutes a credit that is completely gone 
when the next monthly pay comes. 


Saving money still seems to be an alien concept and it will take 
some time before it will be generally accepted. 


One of the three interviewees who mentioned putting money in the bank 
added that he stopped it after a while because the family of his wife, 
recently arrived in Pond Inlet, needed food and equipment; instead of 
putting money aside he is now helping them with his excess money. A 
comparable argument was given to me by one Hudson's Bay clerk who said 
that some Panarctic employees buy new skidoos to replace their one-year 
old one, which they give to their fathers or other relatives. 


In other words, it would seem that there were so many unsatisfied 
needs before Panarctic came that responding to them requires almost every 
penny that Panarctic employees earn. 


To this a white administrator in Arctic Bay added that new needs are 
appearing and will develop, stemming from new standards of living, more 
sophisticated methods of hunting and fishing and new cultural aspirations. 
Five Inuit interviewees, two of them working for Panarctic, said that 
they were saving money for travelling: inside the north to see relatives 
in other villages, and to the south to visit Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec and 
Edmonton where they have some friends. 
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8. DRINKING 


One cannot be but favourably impressed by a comparison of the drinking 
situation in Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay and the situations in so many other 
native villages in northern Canada and Alaska. A three-day stay in a 
community is assuredly too short to make conclusive statements, but I have 
been struck by the sharp difference existing, and I discussed it with almost 
every interviewee in Arctic Bay and Pond Inlet. 


There were some reactions, and also divergent ones. Generally, the 
people interviewed said that there has been a significant rise of local 
alcohol consumption in the last few years and they attributed it at least 
partly to the impressive amounts of money earned by the Panarctic native 
employees, who can order in by plane delivery, quantities of whisky which 
they could not afford before their association with the company. 


What is curious is that these buyers do not seem to buy exclusively 
for themselves. Far from it. In fact, after the whisky comes to the 
settlement, it is used by a number of people who are invited to share in 
the ensuing festivities or celebrations. 


This phenomenon could explain why almost every native interviewee said 
that there was no real drinking problem with the Panarctic employees. 
Those who drink, they said are younger people who do not work for Panarctic, 
or other people who stay in the village. The social worker in Pond Inlet, 
who more or less concurred with these statements, noted that the emerging 
drinking problems, while they are worsened by the availability of new 
sources of money--including Panarctic work and the other salaries and wages 
given by governments and other agencies--are probably more directly 
related to the sort of examples that native people receive from transient 
outsiders. 


On the company exploration sites, where local Inuits from Arctic Bay 
and Pond Inlet work, alcoholic beverages are banned and, consequently, 
there is no drinking model there. In addition, the social worker believed 
the white administrative and educational staffs in the village do not 
present a drinking model to the local people; their behaviour, in that 
respect is correct. She rather attributes most of the influence to the 
Public Works transient crews, comprising lonely men who drink for the sake 
of drinking. Their jobs are perceived as important and valuable by the 
community (more so than the nebulous ones performed by the school educators, 
for example...) and many native people may want to identify themselves to 
these useful and virile performers and, consequently, they would have a 
tendency to copy them in everything they do. 


i 


These various observations suggest that drinking habits emerging 
in the two communities, while they are favored by new influxes of money, 
stem mainly from two sorts of impulses:- 


1. The model offered by white drinkers who drink for the sake 
of drinking, or to drown their frustrations; 


2. The model offered by those who consider drinking a way to 
rejoice and celebrate. 


There are signs to indicate that the second kind of impulse is 
relatively important in Arctic Bay and Pond Inlet as compared to most of 
the other northern villages "in transition"; where the drinking phenomenon 
is clearly associated with frustrations and bitterness. 


There is also a clear indication that Panarctic Eskimo employees have 
refrained so far from heavy drinking. As some people in the north would 
say: HOW COME? 


Probably the most important reason can be identified in the way Pond 
Inlet and Arctic Bay employees are recruited. In each case, the one who 
selects, recruits and replaces them has great powers and, since he was 
designated by the community on the grounds that he was a well respected and 
proud Inuit, he is exerting a real control over the employees. In the 
interviews nobody mentioned him as having fired or replaced a Panarctic 
employee for excess drinking in the village, but quite a few of present and 
ex-employees as well as other interviewees (native and non-native) have 
clearly stated that he is perceived by all as a man who would do it should 
the occasion arise, 
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9. THE NORTHERN INUIT AUTONOMY 


In Pond Inlet, at the conclusion of my interview with the chairman of 
the council (who is also the recruiter of employees for Panarctic), he 
looked me directly in the eye and said through the interpreter that he 
wanted to state what in his mind was the most important effect of the 
Panarctic phenomenon. 


For the first time, he said, our community is getting something 
important from a non-government organization and we are dealing directly 
with the company without interference from government. Before, everything 
we had came from the government. It is the first time that we can act 
free from government, and this is good because it means some independence 
for us. 


The interview continued for half an hour... 


In the ensuing conversation he explained a few initiatives he had 
taken with Panarctic employees in order that their work could benefit 
the whole community; it had become obvious to him, after being dominated 
by the overwhelming presence of the governmental apparatus, his people now 
could take advantage of the Panarctic phenomenon to be more autonomous and 
independent, to take decisions without consulting with the Big Brother. 


This feeling I found also in a powerful Inuit leader at Arctic Bay, 
who works for Panarctic, and shared the views of Kilukisak. I interpreted . 
this as a very clear symptom of the people's desire to have their say in 
their acculturation process, which they do not feel is possible if they 
receive everything from a single source. 


The conclusion of this short study is that the Panarctic impact, 
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10. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


from the social point of view, cannot be considered as negative on a short- 


term basis. 


Not only did it not introduce artificial and abrupt changes 


in the social behaviour of the people concerned, it even occasioned, to a 


certain degree, feelings of pride and independence. 
aspects of the impact seem quite positive and are perceived as such by 


the Eskimo people in the two communities. 


I have tried to single out the main factors that have favored this 


and came out with the following:- 


ihe 


Before Panarctic, the two communities were relatively 
"unspoiled". Both had a strong native leadership and 
a high morale, and people were active and busy. 


This leadership happily has been exploited by the 
company when it decided to appoint as its recruitment 
officer the one chosen by the council. The native 
recruiting officer, endowed with real power, has played 
and still plays a key role in the quality of social 
impact. 


The system adopted :- 


a) has permitted the employees to continue their 
traditional hunting and fishing activities, 


b) has banned from working camps any liquor 
consumption, 


c) excludes any invasion by southern workers of the 
company into the native villages. 


The perception by the people of certain basic needs that 
could suddenly be satisfied. 


The influence of certain moral principles promoted by 
the church. 


The positive attitude of the government officers who, in 
both communities, seem to really accept that the Eskimo 
council is the essential political element in the village. 


In addition, many 
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However, I cannot but feel that this positive impact is quite 
fragile and that any substantial change in one or the other of the 
factors mentioned could jeopardize the whole thing. For instance, the 
direct links of the company with the workers and the communities should 
continue to prevail in spite of any arrangement that the company wishes 
to make to operate its working sites. 


I have been told that Panarctic was to contract out to entrepreneurs 
its work on the exploration sites. If this materializes, I believe the 
company must maintain on the sites, where Eskimos are employed, a resident 
who would insure that the company policies towards Eskimo workers are 
respected and further developed with due consideration and full respect 
to their preoccupations. 


Similarly, should the present native recruiters be replaced by less 
respected and less truly native representatives (from the cultural point 
of view), the whole experiment could become negative in sociological terms. 
Any effort should be consented to by the company to insure that these 
recruiters are satisfied and that their least request receives proper 
consideration. 


As reported in the foregoing new needs will appear in the two communities, 
new aspirations will emerge and existing structures and social patterns will 
evolve. All this will affect the social impact of Panarctic and similar 
industrial enterprises in the Canadian Arctic. An on-going evaluation 
should be conducted, with the full participation of the community, that will 
permit the Panarctic phenomenon to benefit by an objective analysis of its 
impact and contribute to the building-up of efficient and realistic models 
for the integral development of the north. 
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